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THE GERMAN ROMANTIC "MARCHEN" 1 

It was only in the shorter narrative forms that the members of 
the so-called Romantic groups in Germany found success. Fried- 
rich Schlegel, it is true, was filled with a boiling enthusiasm for 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, and proclaimed the "Roman" as the roman- 
tic form par excellence? but all of the attempts of the Romanticists 
in this field, from Tieck's Sternbald to the last of the melancholy 
refurbishings of Fouque, remained fragments, or lack the marrow of 
life. The Novelle, if not a creation of the Romanticists, was at 
least a form which they developed or rounded into shape; but from 
the formal side their accomplishments in this field seem crude when 
compared with the later creations of virtuosos like Keller and 
C. F. Meyer and Storm. In the Marchen, however, Romantic art 
reached its highest development, and both in their reproduction 
of the Volksmarchen and in the more subjective Kunstmarchen, 
the writers of this period developed a style which has not been equaled 
by succeeding generations, but has cast its spell over the entire nine- 
teenth century and has still vigor to inspire imitation and repro- 
duction. 

In the Marchen the Romanticists found the most convenient 
form for the expression of their ideas and longings. Not all of them 
go so far as Hardenberg-Novalis, who proclaims the Marchen the 
canon of all poetry; 8 but all, program makers like the Schlegels 
and poets like Tieck and Brentano alike, find themselves strongly 
attracted by this form. "Es kann kein Zweifel daruber sein," 
writes Hettner in 1849, at the beginning of that decade following 
the Revolution which Erich Marcks has so strikingly described as 
bleiern, "es kann kein Zweifel daruber sein, dass das Marchen nicht 
mehr dem Wesen unserer Zeit entspricht"; but, he adds, with the 
Romanticists it was entirely different: whoever wishes to know them 
from their most attractive side must become acquainted with their 

1 Since the preparation of this paper, which has been completed in its present form 
since 1908, much new light has been thrown upon the Romantic Marchen by B. Benz in 
his Mdrchen Dichtung der Romantiker, Gotha, 1908. 

1 Minor, Fr. Schlegel) Jugendschriften, 2 A., II, 373. 

» Novalis, Schri/ten, hrgb. von J. Minor, III, 4. 
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epic and dramatic Marchen. It was the free play of fancy that 
drew the Romanticists to this form, the subjective freedom to roam 
in the domain of unreality and dreams, to destroy and re-create at 
will a world with its own mythology and nature laws. In the 
Marchen, with its essentially symbolic nature, men like Novalis 
and Brentano found the best field for that " Vermittelung des Ewigen 
und Irdischen auf dem Gebiete der Poesie," which Eichendorff 
defines as the true aspiration of Romantic art. 

No literary form, then, equaled the Marchen in popularity, and 
its vogue begins with the very first ironical beginnings of the new 
spirit that Tieck insinuated into the stale and unprofitable Strauss- 
federgesehichten which he was editing for Nicolai in Berlin. Tieck's 
Volksmdrchen von Peter Leber echt appeared in 1797 as the first poetic 
achievement of the so-called Romantic school, standing among 
the publications of Nicolai's press like a Trojan horse, big with the 
possibilities of disaster to the prosaic spirit. The collection was 
greeted with joy by Wilhelm Schlegel in the Athenaeum. 1 He finds 
in Tieck's nature Marchen, Der Blonde Eckbert, a poetic prose which 
reminds him forcibly of Goethe's "golden Marchen," which he 
calls "das Marchen par excellence." Even before Novalis' Lehr- 
ling zu Sais and Heinrich von Ofterdingen, containing his two sym- 
bolic Marchen, appeared in 1802, Clemens Brentano had already 
written the first of his capricious stories, Die Rose, and may have 
already begun his Rheinmarchen. 2 Three years later, in 1806, 
after the publication by Brentano and Arnim of their great collec- 
tion, Des Knaben Wunderhorn, the enthusiasm for gathering the 
accessible fragments of popular poetry transferred itself almost imme- 
diately to the field of the Marchen. Even before the Wunderhorn 
had left the press, Arnim had invited his friends to send for publica- 
tion any folk-tales which they could gather; upon receipt of the 
Wunderhorn and infected by this enthusiasm for popular poetry, 
Otto Runge wrote down the two Low-German tales, " Vom Machan- 
delboom" and "Vom Fischer und sine Fru," 8 and about the same 

1 1, 167. W. Schlegels sdmmtlichc Werke, XII, 27 fl. 
1 Perhaps as early as 1800. Cf. O. Bleich, Herrigs Archiv, XCVI, 43 fl. 
3 R. Steig, Herrigs Archiv, CVII, 281, discusses interestingly the importance of 
Rungo's contribution. 
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The German Romantic "MIrchen" 3 

time Wilhelm and Jacob Grimm began to get together the great 
collection which they afterward published as Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen. In 1808 Arnim's Einsiedlerzeitung published, along with 
many other fragments of folklore, Runge's " Marchen vom Machan- 
delboom," which with its simple, naive style gave the chord for the 
Grimms in their rewriting of the popular stories, and drew a line 
at once between the Volksmarchen, a retelling in the simple narra- 
tive manner of the peasantry, and the Kunstmarchen, including 
the essentially original productions of Novalis and the subjective, 
capricious re-creations of the popular Marchen by Tieck and Bren- 
tano. In 1812, a momentous year for the history of the Marchen, 
appeared the first volume of Grimms' collection and somewhat earlier 
the collection of their rival Busching — Volkssagen, Marchen und 
Legenden — while Tieck's Phantasm, with its new and old stories, 
gave fresh impetus to the Kunstmarchen. Indeed, it is difficult 
to exaggerate the interest and activity in the entire field of Marchen- 
dichtung during the first and second decades of the century. Hoff- 
mann's Meister Floh, appearing in 1821, shows the enthusiasm for 
the ironical Marchen as a vehicle for satire still at the flood; and one 
has but to glance into the Taschenbticher and Almanache and other 
periodicals of the time to find all possible varieties of the Marchen 
form. 

What did the Romanticists conceive under this complex and 
variable form? The word and to some extent the idea too were 
an inheritance from the Aufklarung, and indeed from a much earlier 
period. It is necessary to take a brief glance at these sources of the 
Marchen, determining, as they do to some extent, Romantic prac- 
tice. In the sixteenth century the Neapolitan Giovanni Battista 
Basile had collected and retold in his Pentamerone, 1 with coarse 
realism, but with real popular humor, the folk-tales of Southern 
Italy. In France in 1697 Charles Perrault defied the canons of 
the elegant age of Louis XIV by telling in a simple, childlike man- 
ner many international Marchen, such as his "Peau d'Ane," 

1 Accessible to me only In the German translation by P. Halchen, Berlin. Felix 
Liebrecht's translation, Breslau. 1846, has an introduction by J. Grimm. Cf. also 
Grimm's characterization of Basile in Kinder- und Hausmdrchen, III, 276 ft. 
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"Cendrillon," "La Belle au Bois Dormant," "La Barbe Bleue," etc. 1 
Perrault's are real Volksmarchen; in the hands of a contemporary 
of his, the Countess d'Aulnoy, 2 they become elegant fairy stories, 
closely adapted to the spirit of the age. With the advent of the 
Arabian Nights, came new motives; and with the spread of the 
Aufklarung, a pedagogical direction. Wieland caught the spirit 
of the rococo "Cabinet des Fees" and imitated them, though 
the satirical side-thrust is rarely ever wanting. His Don Sylmo von 
Rosalva has much the same relation to the popular Marchen as 
Cervantes' Don Quixote has to the romances of chivalry. Wieland's 
definition of a Marchen bears the stamp of the pedagogical Auf- 
klarung. 3 He demands the free play of fancy in a world of dreams, 
where the strange and paradoxical conceals a deeper meaning, with 
all the complications of an eighteenth-century romance. For the 
children's fairy story, told in the natural tone of the child, he would 
allow no place in literature. Herder, in spite of his enthusiasm 
for popular poetry, arrived at no clear conception of the Marchen. 
He finds it deeply rooted in human nature, and claims for it a 
mighty influence in the education or corruption of the human soul. 4 
Musaus in his Volksmarchen der Deutschen, 1787, based himself 
in part on Perrault and Basile; and with the true spirit of a son of 
the Aufklarung, he makes use of the Marchen as a weapon for 
fighting the whining sentimentality of the tearful literary successors 
of Werther and Siegwart. b In part Musaus tells his stories from 
popular tradition, and in motive and language he weaves many 
popular elements into his Marchen. Wherever the motives come 
from, even if, as has lately been denied by Erich Bleich, 6 some of 
the stories were invented out and out by Musaus, there is in him 
no trace of the naivete" of the Volksmarchen, nor any trace of the 
exuberant freedom of fancy belonging to the Kuntsmarchen of 
Romanticism. Our delight in his stories is clouded by the fact 

1 Perrault, Lee contea de ma mire I'Oye, edited by P. L. Jacob, Paris, 1836. 

2 Lotheissen, Geschichte der franzSsischen Literatur im 17, Jahrh., Ill, 260. 
» Wieland, Werke, XIX, 254. 

« Herder, Sdmmtliche Werke, XXIII, 373. 

5 "Er fasste die gliickliche Idee, durch seine Volksmarchen das Gewimmele und 
Gewinnsele der Siegwartianer zu flbertdnen." — Tieck, "Peter Leberecht," Schriften, 
XIV, 165. 

« Herrig* Archiv, CVIII, 4. 
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The German Romantic "Marchen" 5 

that the author never lets us forget that he himself does not believe 
in talking animals or dancing gnomes and fairies. Even in the 
cleverly told "Melechsala" and in the "Legende von der heiligen 
Elisabeth" the extraordinary events suggest obligato witticisms 
a la Voltaire. In addition, Musaus draws no line of distinction 
between Mythus, Sage, Marchen, Mare, Fabel, etc., and includes 
among his Volksmarchen stories, like "Melechsala," which contain 
merely a few legendary motives, or others, like "Libussa," which 
are nothing but witty Novellen. 

An epoch-making event in the development of the Marchen was 
the appearance of Goethe's "Marchen" in the UnterhaUung deutscher 
Ausgewanderten in 1796-97. With the exception of Wilhelm Meister, 
no work of Goethe's met with such extravagant praise from the 
members of the Jena group of Romanticists. "Das Marchen par 
excellence" is Wilhelm Schlegel's opinion, already referred to. 
"Eine erzahlte Oper" is Novalis' picturesque description; 1 only 
Tieck, in the conversations in Phantasus fifteen years later, 2 criti- 
cizes its lack of intelligible content, "Es verfliegt und zersplittert 
noch mehr als ein Traum," and regards Klingsohr's Marchen in 
Novalis' Heinrich von Ofterdingen as much more intelligible. That 
the obscure symbolism of Goethe's story was as difficult to his con- 
temporaries as to us is apparent from the reviews of that time: 
what attracted Schlegel and Novalis was the glitter and music of the 
poetic prose, the profound symbolism of the conception of nature, 
and, above all, the freedom of fancy, the pro ratione voluntas so sym- 
pathetic to Romantic art canons. Goethe's symbolic conception 
of nature, as it were the creation of a new mythology, discovered a 
fresh possibility in the Marchen, which one member of the Romantic 
group, Novalis, was not slow to adopt and enlarge upon. Of the 
half-dozen or more Marchen which Goethe in a letter to Schiller 
claims to have had in mind in 1798, 3 only two, "Die neue Melusine" 
and "Der neue Paris," were written down eventually, and they do 
not appear until years later, too late to be of influence on the Romantic 
Marchen, which had ere this turned away from the symbolic to 

1 Novalis, Schriften, III, 10. 
* Tieck, Schriften, IV, 119 ff. 

8 Goethe an Schiller, 3 Feb. 1798, Briefwechsel (Ootta), 4 A. 2, 24. 
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other forms. Indeed, the debt is rather on the other side, at least 
in "Der neue Paris," where Goethe is strongly influenced by Roman- 
tic mediaeval motives. 

We need not expect to find among the program makers of the 
Romantic School any such sharp characterization of the nature of 
the Marchen as would answer the demands of modern philology. 
The very nebulosity of style which marks the Romantic theorists, 
with the exception of W. Schlegel, would stand in the way of such 
definition, and a sharp delimitation of any literary genius was dia- 
metrically opposed to Romantic art theories. To attempt to classify 
Wilhelm Meister, says Fr. Schlegel, "das ist als wenn ein Kind Mond 
und Gestirne mit der Hand greifen und in sein Schachtelchen packen 
will." 1 And elsewhere the same critic says that there is only one 
poetry and that the only permissible question is, whether it be 
beautiful — "nach der Rubrik konne nur der Pedant fragen." 2 
Even with this bumptious admonition in mind, we can still find 
enough that is definite in romantic theories of the Marchen to 
repay our search. 

In the same "Gesprach iiber die Poesie" from which the last 
quotation is taken Fr. Schlegel himself concedes that there do exist 
certain original forms which do not overlap, and of these the Marchen 
and Novelle seem the exact contrast of each other: of the Marchen 
he demands in one of the Athenaeum fragments 3 an unending wealth 
of fancy, for its aim is not merely to entertain the imaginative faculty, 
but to throw its magic power over the intellect and excite the emo- 
tions as well. Indeed, no other form of literature fulfils so completely 
the definition of true poetry as set forth in Schlegel's impassioned 
plea for a new mythology: "Denn das ist der Anfang aller Poesie, 
den Gang und die Gezetze der vernunftig denkenden Vernunft 
aufzuheben und uns wieder in die schone Verwirrung der Fantasie, 
in das urspriingliche Chaos der menschlichen Natur zu versetzen." 4 

With more enthusiasm, but with equal indefiniteness, Novalis 
places the Marchen before us as the canon of all poetry. Fr. Schlegel 
had called the Roman the literary form of Romanticism: Novalis 

■ Jugendschriften, II, 171. » No. 429, Jugendschriften, II, 284. 

' Ibid., 374. * Ibid., 362. 
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The German Romantic "Marchen" 7 

rates Roman and Marchen equally high. 1 From his ninth year on 
the reading of Marchen had been his favorite amusement, 2 the 
paramount freedom of fancy and the play of the supernatural and 
miraculous appealed to him in this literary form because they 
coincided with his philosophical theories. The boundless freedom 
of the human will, which as with a magic touch transforms the 
possible into the impossible, he found already existent in the Marchen, 
where miracles and wonders play hide and seek with the realities of 
life. To his mystic vision the outer world of reality had already 
been superseded by an inner Marchenwelt, to him the real world, 
and in the Marchen of literature he finds a reflection of his own inner 
life. He exhausts himself in efforts to find a satisfactory charac- 
terization of the Marchen — a definition one can hardly call it. It 
is to him a dream vision without inner coherence, a mixture of 
wonderful things and events, a musical fantasy, a harmonious suc- 
cession of chords from an Aeolian harp; it is nature itself. In the 
course of time all history must become a Marchen, as it was in the 
beginning. 3 In the Jugendhefte we find numerous attempts to get 
nearer to the inner nature of this puzzling form. "Alle Romane, 
wo wahre Liebe vorkommt, sind Marchen." 4 He classifies Goethe's 
Werther and Wilhelm Meister as Marchen; 6 and finally exclaims, 
"Alles ist ein Marchen." 6 The real Marchen must be a prophecy; 
the writer must be able to read the future. It is due, he says, only 
to our own weakness that we cannot look into a fairy world. "Alle 
Marchen sind nur Traume von jener heimatlichen Welt, die uberall 
und nirgends ist." 7 With somewhat greater definiteness he sketches 
the characteristics of a sort of higher Marchen, which, without losing 
the freedom of the Marchen, is to contain a symbolic ground tone, 
in other words, a Marchen like Goethe's. 8 We shall see presently 
that it is just this kind that Novalis represented most clearly among 
the Romanticists. 

Schlegel and Novalis were struggling for a definition of the genus, 
with the quite correct feeling that here was a literary form new and 

1 Of. Haym, Romant. Schule, 379. 

2 Kreisamtmann Justin Minor, Novalis' Schriften, I, liii; also Tieck, ibid., xxii ff. 
> Schriften, II, 308 ft. 

' Fragment aus der Nachlese von Billow, Schriften, III, 102. 

« Ibid., II, 309. 8 Ibid., Ill, 327. ' Ibid., II, 310. » Ibid., Ill, 20. 
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unique. They failed to reach a definition because, with the buoyant 
enthusiasm of the creative period of Romanticism, they were unwill- 
ing to accept any limits. Tieck, the less original but more consistent 
spirit, was scarcely more successful. In the art discussions of 
Phantasus (1812), the company seek to analyze the nature of the 
Marchen, but get no further than the discovery that there is in all 
Marchen a common chord, "jener wundersame Ton, der in uns 
anschlagt, wenn wir das Wort Marchen nennen horen." 1 The 
author finds in the Marchen a mingling of the charming and horrible, 
of strange and childlike traits, a confusion, which in some cases 
drives our imagination to poetic madness. 2 How far the conno- 
tation of the vague term goes is evidenced by an exclamation of 
Rosalis, one of the characters in Phantasus, who calls the beautiful 
sunset "ein Marchen." 3 

E. T. A. Hoffmann, in the Serapionsbriider, demands that the 
Marchen bear a firm kernel in spite of all of its fluttering fancy and 
freedom, in itself a plea for the Marchen of ethical tendency. "Das 
Marchen muss nachtonen, nachgeniessen." 4 

It is evident that all of the romantic theories of the Marchen 
thus far examined do little more than emphasize this form as a 
romantic form par excellence, a form in which unrestrained freedom 
of imagination and wealth of fancy may riot, without excluding a 
deeper, symbolic undertone. A further step in the direction of 
clearness came with the publication of Grimms' Deutsche Sagen 
in 1816. Fr. Schlegel had set the Marchen over against the Novelle; 
the Grimms drew a deep line between Marchen and Sage, in that the 
Marchen is the more poetical and stands as an entity in itself, inde- 
pendent of time and place, a bit of nature poetry. In order to 
accept this definition, however, one must first accept the Grimms' 
distinction between nature poetry and art poetry, and that brings 
us to an examination of the Romantic practice in the Marchen. 

The first of the Romanticists to make use of the Marchen form 
was Tieck, who had begun to create a romantic literature ere Fr. 
Schlegel had developed his romantic program. A distinction must 

• Tieck, Schriften, IV, 119 fl. * Ibid., 129 fl. « Ibid., 113. 

* Sdmrntliche Werke, hrgb. von E. Grisebach, VI, 250 fl. 
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be made between the earlier Marchen of Tieck and those written 
after his return from Italy which appeared for the first time in 
Pkantasus. The former show, besides the satirical-ironical fan- 
tasies of "Blaubart" and the coarse-drawn woodcuts of the "Hey- 
monskinder," such simple and yet powerful Naturmarchen as "Der 
blonde Eckbert" and "Der Runenberg"; the latter are in part 
Novellen, with merely remarkable episodes, like "Der Pokal" and 
"Liebeszauber," or incline rather toward the Sage, like "Die Elfen," 
showing the unconscious influence of the rising tide of interest in 
folklore. Tieck was in no sense a clear-cut theorist, and his use 
of the term Marchen is inconsistent enough to satisfy any Romantic 
foe of sharp classifications. The earliest work of his to bear this 
title, so far as I have been able to discover, is "Die Versohnung," 
written in 1795, a story of a ghostly apparition with a background of 
rival brothers, in the best style of Vulpius & Company, only that 
here the setting is not a mediaeval castle, but a deep forest glade, 
and we observe already the mysterious nature spell which later 
on is so remarkable a feature of Tieck's nature Marchen. Strikingly 
enough, it appears to be just this gloomy nature background that 
prompts the use of the title "Marchen," for "Der Fremde," another 
ghost story, 1796, without the gloomy nature surroundings, bears 
no such subtitle. Furthermore, the collection entitled Volks- 
marchen von Peter Leberecht, which appeared in 1797, contains such 
widely divergent species as the consciously naive re-telling of the 
old Volksbucher, like "Die Heymonskinder" and "Die schone 
Magelone," the satirical fantastic dramatizations of old tales, such 
as "Die sieben Weiber des Blaubart," and "Der gestiefelte 
Kater," and gloomy stories of nature, like "Der blonde Eckbert." 
The difficulty of finding a definition broad enough to fit so widely 
divergent a group is increased when we include later Marchen, like 
"Der Runenberg" and "Liebeszauber." In the earlier group, as in 
"Der blonde Eckbert," the chief motive is a certain demoniacal 
element which grows in man's bosom amid gloomy nature surround- 
ings until it finally overmasters him; in the Phantasm group there 
is scarcely a trace of the supernatural in the horrible events which 
lead the heroes to insanity and suicide. 

Musaus used the Marchen as a vehicle for his mockery at super- 
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stition and at belief in the Marchen itself: Tieck seizes it as a means 
of making sport of the self-conceited Aufklarung; and it is a clever 
remark of Kopke's that the title "Kindermarchen" applied to such 
satirical dramas as "Der gestiefelte Kater" is in itself a mocking 
shaft at the overwise pedantry of the Nicolais. 1 The manner of 
attack and the form both came from the Venetian Carlo Gozzi. 
In his Fidbe Teatrali, thirty years before, Gozzi had put the old 
stories of the Commedia del' Arte on the stage as a part of his cam- 
paign against the Frenchified comedies of Goldoni. 2 These mask 
dramas of Gozzi's were enthusiastically received by Wilhelm Schlegel, 3 
and Tieck found in Gozzi a kindred spirit. In place of the puppet- 
like insipidities of the Italian's mask dramas, however, the German 
poet gives us much more serious content and treatment, the keen- 
tipped irony of "Blaubart" and the ethical ground tone of "Der 
gestiefelte Kater" contrasting sharply with Gozzi's loose, operetta- 
like dramatization. 4 This deeper meaning, which Tieck partly 
admits in theory as an essential element in the Marchen, is indeed 
present in all of his riper works, reminding us that the poet never 
entirely freed himself from the ban of the Aufklarung, as represented 
by Wieland and the Cabinet des F6es. In some cases one can 
write in below the moral of the story; in others, like the "Runen- 
berg," Tieck's best Marchen, the ethical ground tone rings con- 
tinually. More and more, as the years go by, Tieck's Marchen 
tend toward the Novelle, as the freedom of fancy of the earlier period 
yields to the chastening of ill health and advancing age. 

Novalis' mystic words regarding the Marchen take form and 
shape when we examine the two which we have from him, that of 
Hyacinth and Rosenblut in the Lehrlinge zu Sais and Klingsohr's 
Marchen in Heinrich von Ofterdingen. Both are "higher" Marchen 

• Rud. Kdpke, Ludwig Tieck (Leipzig, 1855), 208 fl. 

' Cf. The Memoirs of Carlo Gozzi, translated by J. A. Symonds, London, 1890. 
Vol. II, where the author gives a minute account of his dispute with Goldoni and Chiari, 
and the production of his mask comedies. Gozzi's influence on the Romanticists has 
never been properly treated: the best resumS is to be found in Roster's Schiller aU 
Dramaturg, 217 flf. 

> Werke, V, 365. 

* " Ohne Gozzi nachahmen zu wollen, hatte mich die Freude an seinen Fabelii ver- 
anlasst, auf andere Weise und in deutscher Art ein fantastisches Marchen fur die Buhne 
zu bearbeiten." — Tieck, speaking of the writing of "Blaubart," Schriften, I, vii; cf. 
also XV, 301. 
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in the sense indicated above; 1 that is, both have a deep, symbolical 
character. The former is rather in the style of Tieck; the latter is 
directly dependent on Goethe. In that profound nature rhapsody, 
the Lehrlinge zu Sais? the author sees in the Marchen an attempt 
on the part of primitive man to explain the meaning of the world. 
As an illustration of the close alliance between poetry and nature 
he tells the story of Hyacinth, who sets forth to find Isis, the mystery 
of nature, and finds her at last in the person of his childhood love, 
Rosenbliit. The allegory, which contains something of Tieck's 
ethical basis, is almost lost sight of in the mystic beauty of Novalis' 
language. The romance Heinrich von Ofterdingen itself is saturated 
with the spirit of the Marchen, as the poet understands it. Dream 
and reality merge into each other with scarcely perceptible bound- 
aries. The hero Heinrich meets a number of wonderful persons, 
each of whom is the allegorical representative of some phase of 
human experience, wonderful events crowd upon his senses, and 
we know from Novalis' notes that he intended that the Marchen 
world should reveal itself much oftener in the unwritten second part 
than it did in the first. 3 

Klingsohr's Marchen, which closes the first part of the romance, 
owes much to Goethe's Marchen. Both point to the setting-free 
from an enchantment and the beginning of a new era. With Goethe, 
this is probably accomplished through the union of the German 
people with the true ideals of art and beauty; with Novalis the 
enchantment is brought to an end when Eros (Love) and Freya 
(Longing) are united in the realm of poesy. This mystic allegory 
was to have its fulfilment in the union of Heinrich and Mathilde 
in the second part. Aside from the main idea, numerous minor 
motives hark back to Goethe, such as the lapidary style of the 
questions and answers in the colloquies. The brilliance and music 
of Novalis' language surpass even Goethe's, and the sense of a con- 
cealed and difficult allegory is no greater. 4 Forms are clearly drawn, 

« Of. Novalis, Schriften, III, 20. ' Ibid., IV, 9. 

» Paralipomena, Schriften, IV, 254, 260. 

* Haym, Romantische Schule, 383 ff., certainly exaggerates when he says, "Von einem 
unbefangenen Genuss dieser Dichtung kann nicht die Rede sein." In general, the diffi- 
culties of interpreting Klingsohr's Marchen are not nearly so great as is supposed, if 
one accepts certain mystic flourishes merely as decorative material. "Einzelne Ziige 
sind bloss als Arabesken zu betrachten." — Novalis' letter to Pr. Schlegel, Raich, Novalis' 
Briefwechsel mil Fr., etc., Schlegel, S. 139. 
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events clearly told. What torments the reader here is just what 
Novalis emphasized as the innermost essence of the Marchen: 
absolute freedom of imagination and an absolute lack of a logical 
succession of events. "Der Dichter betet den Zufall an" 1 — the lack 
of motivation is, indeed, just that reflection of the Zufallig in nature 
which the poet sought. In the magical illumination of Novalis' 
rich imagination the wonderful or miraculous does not strike us as 
impossible, or even unusual. The real world has been completely 
replaced by the world of fancy: "Die Welt wird Traum, der Traum 
wird Welt." To explain the genesis of Klingsohr's Marchen one 
must take Fichte and Jacob Boehme in hand as well as Goethe. 
Not symbolical, but in many cases having a deep ethical basis, are 
the Marchen of Clemens Brentano. 2 In the charming "Komman- 
ditchen" Brentano tells of his childhood enthusiasm for Marchen, 
and describes with pathetic beauty the tiny fairy kingdom of Vadutz, 
built out of an empty hogshead by himself and his sister in the attic 
of the old house in Frankfort. Doubtless it was this memory that 
gave his Marchen in the first instance the childlike tone, which 
remains the ruling tone, in spite of all the ironical fancies of the 
author and the additions and changes made in later years, when he 
had given himself up to a mystic view of life. In part he uses 
literary originals, as in the six stories based on Basile's Pentamerone, 3 
in part the Marchen are his own invention, as in "Mtiller Radlauf " 
and in " Das Marchen vom Hause Schaarenberg" — everywhere his 
imagination runs riot. From Basile's book, which he found in his 
father's library, 4 he had probably already begun to draw the outlines 
of some of his stories, 5 when, in 1808, J. Grimm invited him to join 

1 Novalis. Schriflen, III, 4. 

1 &rgb. von Guido GSrres, 2 Bde. Of. H. Cardauns, Die Marchen Clemens 
Brentanot (Kdln, 1895). 

> There are seven stories taken from Basile, If we include "Das Marchen von den 
Marchen," which corresponds to the introduction in Basile. It was Clemens probably 
who first called J. Grimm's attention to Basile. Cf. Brie/wechsel zwischen J. und W. 
Grimm aus der Jugendzeit (Weimar, 1881), 153. 

« Diel-Kreiten, Clemens Brentano (Freiburg, 1877), II, 13. 

* Otto Bleich, Herrige Archiv, XCVI, 43 fl., sets the origin of Brentano's fragmentary 
"Rose" as early as 1800; Cardauns, 59ft., thinks that he was working on the Rhein- 
mdrchen as early as 1802. In 1805, in a letter to Arnim, he speaks of working over 
Italian Kindermarchen, meaning evidently Basile (Steig, A. r>. Arnim und Clemens 
Brentano, 156). Interesting as an earlier instance of Brentano's free attitude toward 
popular tradition is "Die Geschichte des ersten Barenhauters" in the Zeitung fur Ein- 
eiedler (Pfaff, 217 ff.), where he has transformed the old Marchen from Simplicissimus 
in a quaint manner. 
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in a collection of Volksmarchen which was to be undertaken by 
various scholars and to go over Germany as with a fine-toothed comb 
for these remnants of popular poetry. 1 Differences in theory as to 
the treatment of their findings soon arose, 2 however, between Grimm 
and Brentano, and the latter went ahead writing Marchen in his own 
way. Two years later, in 1810, his friends Schinkel and Savigny 
in Berlin beg for some of Brentano's stories for their children. 3 
In addition to the Italian Marchen, and others re-created from 
literary sources, whose origin falls in these years, there may have 
been still others, based on popular motives, and possibly lost during 
the period of the poet's renunciation of literature and all its works, 
after his conversion in 1816. It was probably in this period of 
tormenting soul-struggles, which began in 1814 and terminated 
with the poet's return to the communion of the church three years 
later, that Brentano's Rheinmarchen were written down. They 
are all essentially original with Brentano, and are all localized in 
and about the Rheingau. Doubtless some of them go back in 
concept to his earliest visit to the beautiful Rheinland, but it is a 
fair supposition that the poet found relief from his religious unrest 
in the years 1814-17 in weaving into Marchen form the legends and 
sagas of the romantic Rhineland. 4 

It was not until 1837 that Brentano, emerging for the moment 
from the sea of mysticism in which he had become engulfed, finally 
published his collection of Marchen. Difficult as it is to establish 
the genesis of the various stories, they are all alike in one essential 
particular: they all are, or were originally, Kindermarchen, and 
this determined to some extent their contents and form. The 

• Diel-Kreiten, op. cit., II, 11 fl. 

» For Jacob Grimm's view of Brentano's method of procedure in his collections, 
cf. Brie/wechsel aus der Jugendzeit, 98. In 1809 it had become clear that no alliance 
between the Grimms and the Arnim-Brentano group was possible. J. Grimm sends 
Clemens a little collection of Marchen, although he knows that Clemens' manner of 
treatment must differ from his own (Briefwechsel, 150). Later, while his own Marchen 
collection was still in the press, Jacob writes to Arnim of Clemens' Marchen: "Sein 
Buch erscheint mir im Voraus eine Befleckung der Kinderwahrheit " (Steig, Arnim and 
J. und W. Grimm, 236). Again in 1815 he writes of Clemens' treatment of the old stories, 
"Die Erdichtung des Stoffes in Romanen und Liedern istimmersundlich" (Brie/wechsel, 
480). Brentano disapproved no less strongly of the Grimms' faithful adherence to the 
naive tone Of the peasant tale (Steig, A. v. Arnim und C. Brentano, 309). 

• Diel-Kreiten, op. cit., II, 13. 

4 The chronology, especially of the Rheinmarchen, cannot be definitely fixed. Cf. 
Cardauns, op. cit., 4ff.; Diel-Kreiten, op. cit., II, 10. 
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realism and filth of Basile, the rococo-pastoral tone of some of 
Brentano's French originals, give place to a chaste and dreamy fancy; 
the rugged motivation of the Neapolitan folk-stories yields to a 
deeper characterization and a perfect flood of clever ideas. All are 
set off by those graceful verses, which particularly in the "Gockel" 
and the "Schulmeister Klopstock" have an unfading freshness. 1 
The Rheinmarchen, essentially original with Brentano, show the 
same rioting of fancy, and the same tendency to annex and alter 
material wherever found. In "Miiller Radlauf" he weaves in three 
old German sagas: that of the Ratcatcher of Hamlin, Hatto and 
the Mouse Tower, and the Lorelei; and here, as elsewhere in the 
Rheinmarchen, he defies Grimm's distinction between Saga and 
Marchen by attaching his narrative to all sorts of localities: Mainz 
and the Eichelstein, the Mauseturm, the Binger Loch, etc. It was 
just this freedom of fancy, especially the incorporation of all sorts 
of local and popular sagas, historical personalities, and antique myths, 
that prompts J. Grimm's striking remark in a letter to Arnim in 
1812: "Das Ungliick fur Clemens ist, dass er viel zu viel literarische 
Materialien kennt." 2 

A striking instance of the romantic freedom of Brentano's Marchen 
style is found in his "Marchen vom Murmeltier." He treats here 
an old motif, found in Grimms' Marchen of Frau Holle, and borrowed 
by Brentano probably from the French contes of Madame de Ville- 
neuve. He has taken the rococo story of the French conteuse and 
made it over into a beautiful Marchen, with the freshest of forest 
backgrounds. 3 

Both in his stories taken from literary sources and in the essen- 
tially original Rheinmarchen Brentano is always falling into an 
ironical strain, and satirical references to the Zeitgeist occur con- 
stantly. Koster 4 and Cardauns 5 both deny any considerable influ- 
ence on the part of Gozzi; indeed, the ironical tone is too character- 
istic of the Romantic era and especially of Brentano's earlier works, 
like Godwi, to make any further explanation necessary. Not always 

i O. Bleich, Herrigs Archiv, XCVI, 69, gives an excellent apercu of the collection. 
2 Steig, Arnim und Grimm, 236. 
» Cf. O. Bleich, op. cit., XCVI, 62. 
4 Schiller als Dramaturg, 225. 
8 Die M&rchen C Brentanos, 18. 
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is the satirical point so clear as in the "Murmeltier," where the 
arch enemy of the Heidelberg group, Heinrich Voss, is pilloried, or 
in the "Marchen vom Hause Staarenberg," where the four ancients, 
von der Hagen, Docen, Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, are mentioned 
as the only ones who know the whereabouts of the Nibelungen 
treasure in the Rhine. In some of the Marchen, as in "Gockel" 
and "Fanferlieschen Schonefiisschen," a deep ethical tone is plainly 
audible. Here and there, as in the naming of the sons of Schul- 
meister Klopstock, or the ancestresses of Radlauf, or the daughters 
of the Lorelei in "Staarenberg," there is a personification of natural 
forces resting on a deeply poetical conception. 

If an influence of Gozzi is doubtful in the fanciful irony of Bren- 
tano, it is certain for E. T. A. Hoffman, 1 both in style and in the 
direct borrowing of motives. His "Goldene Topf," a creation of 
the author's Dresden period, he calls "ein Marchen aus der neuern 
Zeit," and it strikes at once the note which we have heard in Tieck's 
"Der blonde Eckbert" and "Runenberg," more clearly still in the 
later Novellen-like Marchen of Phantoms, "Liebeszauber" and 
"Die Elf en" — it seeks to introduce supernatural elements into the 
events of everyday life. With Tieck, however, it is a grewsome 
power in nature which overshadows us, and which, even in the 
charming story of the elves, lurks as a destructive agent in the 
background. Hoffman's Marchen are more cheerful; and the work 
of the demoniacal spirit which in its inscrutable way dominates the 
fates of the hero in "Der goldene Topf" and "Klein Zaches" is 
in the end helpful. Strikingly characteristic, and due to the author's 
realistic gifts, is the skilful manner in which the events are placed 
before the reader, so that we are never quite sure whether the author 
means for us to believe in a supernatural influence, or whether he 
is depicting merely what goes on in the diseased brain of the hero. 
When Anselmus, in "Der goldene Topf," is about to seize the door 
knocker, it changes into a grinning face — or does it ? The Archivar 
Lindhorst transforms himself into a salamander, or is that merely 

• Hoffmann's works abound in references to Gozzi. In the "Seltsame Leiden eines 
Theaterdirectors " he translates several passages from the "Tre Melerancie" (Hoff- 
mann's Werke, ed. Grisebach, IV, 93 ff.). In "Der goldene Topf," Hoffmann's most 
fantastic Marchen, there is abundant evidence of Gozzi's influence. Cf. Funck, Aus 
dem Leben zweier Dichter, ,151; Ellinger, B. T. A. Hoffmann, 98 ff. 
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a dream vision of Anselm's fantastic poet's soul? "Das Hinein- 
ragen der unsichtbaren Welt in die sichtbare," which was so popular 
a canon of Romanticism, reveals itself admirably in this Marchen 
and in "Nussknacker und Mausekonig," in their delicate balance 
on the boundary between the real and the unreal worlds. Like 
Brentano, Hoffmann too wrote Kindermarchen, for the children of 
his friend Hitzig. One of them, "Das fremde Kind," is a graceful 
story in the style of Tieck's "Elfen," others, like Brentano's, bear 
a deeper sense for adults, without forfeiting anything of their charm 
for children. For beneath the light, ironical style and the crowding 
host of fantastic events there is a serious undercurrent, the struggle 
of the poetic soul against the Philistine world, the undercurrent of 
Sehnsucht which is felt so strongly in Novalis' work, and which lies 
at the base of so many fragmentary attempts of the Romanticists. 

Long before the last of Hoffmann's capriccios was written, the 
Grimms had published their collections, and had created a new 
Marchen style, which was to survive the Romantic era and give the 
tone to the Marchen writers of the future. I say created, although 
this statement should be qualified by recalling once more the two 
contributions of Otto Runge, "Vom Machandelboom" and "Vom 
Fischer und sine Fru," where the two stories are told in the Meck- 
lenburg Piatt, devoid of subjective elements and yet furnished with 
certain unconscious, naitve tricks of style, which the Grimms after- 
ward made use of to great advantage. 1 This is not the place to 
attempt anything like a discussion of the differences between the 
theories of the Grimms and the other Romanticists with regard to 
the treatment of the Marchen, interesting as such a discussion would 
be in the light of the recent investigations of Steig and Hamann. 2 
It is sufficient to recall that Jacob Grimm, in whom the philologian 
far outweighed the poet (with his brother the opposite was true), 
as early as 1808 in Arnim's Zeitungfur Einsiedler drew a line between 
Kunstpoesie and Naturpoesie, as being the expression of an indi- 
vidual soul as against the collective poetic re-echo of deeds and 
events through a whole people. 3 Brentano's reply to this state- 

1 Cf. R. Stelg's very interesting discussion of the relations between the Grimms 
and Runge in Herrigs Archiv, CVII, 277 ft. 

2 H. Hamann, Die literarischen Vorlagen der Kinder' und Hausmdrchen (Berlin Diss.. 
1905). 

' Pfafl, TrSst Einsamkeit, 200. 
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ment of faith was to retell the Barnhauter legend from Simplicis- 
simus and Hans Sachs in his own ironical and satirical manner. 1 
To him the old tales and legends were like a kaleidoscope, and pre- 
sented with changing periods, language, and surroundings an ever 
changing picture; to Grimm these legends were like noble animals, 
which became weakened and disfigured when transported to strange 
surroundings. On the appearance of the first volume of Grimms' 
Kinder- und Hausmarchen, in 1812, the line of demarkation between 
these hostile views was drawn tighter. Brentano refers to Grimm's 
naive, popular style, with its wealth of scholarly apparatus, as 
"beggarly"; to Jacob Grimm the addition of poetic details in 
Brentano's manner was "sinful." 

While time seems to have justified the philologian against the 
poet, it must be admitted that Wilhelm Grimm does himself and 
his brother an injustice when he says in a letter to Goethe regarding 
their treatment of the folk-tales: " Wir haben sie so rein als moglich 
aufgefasst und nichts aus eignen Mitteln hinzugefugt, was sie 
abgerundet oder auch nur ausgeschmuckt hatte." 2 The folk-tales 
as he found them were not literature, and a glance at the crude 
collections of "Ammen- und Feenmarchen" which existed before and 
contemporaneously with the Grimms convinces us that no one less 
than a great poet could have made them literature. One must 
read with a careless eye indeed not to notice the numerous tricks of 
style, often not at all characteristic of popular speech, which give 
Grimms' Marchen their peculiar color and charm — the proverbial 
expressions, 3 the diminutives, the ironical tone of many Marchen, 
repetitions, etc. And a skeptic might compare several of the 
Marchen in the first and third editions, as Hamann 4 had done with 
the "Jud' im Dorn," to note how the criticisms of Arnim were 
reflected in the cutting-out of the crudities of popular speech, the 

i Pfaff, op. cit., 217 ft. 

J August 1, 1816: R. Steig, Goethe und die Bruder Grimm, 109. 

3 The tendency to wind up with a wise saw is characteristic of Basile's Neapolitan 
Marchen, and reminds one strongly of the moral conclusion of the animal fable. With 
Grimm, however, proverbs and popular turns are often woven into the narrative as an 
attempt to reproduce the homeliness of quaint, peasant speech. That this particular 
trick Is sometimes overworked must occur to any reader of, for instance, the "Marchen 
von einem, der auszog, das Fiirchten zu lernen." 

4 Die literarischen Vorlagen, 110. 
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removal of elements offensive to the taste, and in the growth of just 
that smoothness of tone which is the result of a developed poetic 
technique. 1 The objective Marchen style of the Grimms did not 
affect Brentano or Tieck or Hoffmann, whose creations were still 
fanciful and subjective. 

It is clear that the Romantic Marchen is a house with many 
mansions. As chief subdivisions may be mentioned again the 
satirical Marchen dramas of Tieck, a la Gozzi, the same author's 
Novellen-like nature Marchen, with their play of mysterious, 
demoniacal natural forces, the profound symbolical Marchen of 
Novalis, the capricious, fantastic creations of Brentano and Hoff- 
mann, and the objective, popular Marchen of the Grimms. And 
yet, it is no less clear that we have one common thread running 
through them all. It is not merely the wonderful and. miraculous 
which is the chief characteristic, for, as we have seen, some of Tieck's 
nature Marchen lack a supernatural element altogether, and of a 
number of Grimms' the same is true, while in Novalis' Marchen 
the miraculous is natural and no longer appears miraculous. That 
the existence of an ethical allegorical basis is a characteristic must be 
admitted to be sure in a somewhat less general sense than that 
intended by Tieck in Phantasus, when he says that all fiction is 
allegory, inasmuch as it has the contrast between good and evil 
for its base. 2 Of none of the German Romantic Marchen can one 
say what Goethe says of the oriental Marchen: "Ihr eigentlicher 
Charakter ist, dass sie keinen sittlichen Zweck haben."' A good 
illustration of the general pedagogical tendency at the bottom of even 
the most objective Volksmarchen is found in the fact that Runge's 
Marchen "Vom Fischer und sine Fru" was reprinted separately in 
Berlin in 1814 and sold as an ironical biography of Napoleon. 4 

At the base of all of the Romantic Marchen lies the freedom of 
fancy which looks upon the unreal world as coexistent with the real, 

1 R. Steig, A. von Arnim und J. und W. Grimm, 262. Cf. also Steig, Herrigs Archiv, 
CVIII, 9 fl. 

» Schriften, IV, 129. Novalis frankly assigns the didactic note a place in nature 
poetry: "Die naturliche Poesie kann oft ohne Schaden den Schein der kiinstlichen, der 
dldaktischen haben. Er muss aber nur zufallig, nur frel damit verknttpft sein. Dieser 
Schein der Allegorie gibt ihr dann noch einen Reiz mehr." — Schriften, III, 80. 

3 Steig, Goethe und die Bruder Grimm, 119. 

» Savigny to W. Grimm, quoted by Steig in Herrigs Archiv, OX, 9. 
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which removes all barriers and permits us to pass from one into the 
other with equal ease. This freedom is the source of our pleasure 
in the Marchen, since for the time being it suspends the logical 
faculty and makes us children. The Romanticists excelled in this 
form, not because the logical faculty was dormant, but because 
through self-reflection the creative imagination was elevated to a 
point of sovereignty where all the bounds of the sensual world 
simply ceased to exist. In this subjective world, to quote from 
Novalis, "Die Poesie heilt die Wunden, die der Verstand schlagt." 1 
Here in the domain of a liberated fancy the self-conscious Kunst- 
marchen of Novalis joins hands with the naive reconstruction of 
the Volksmarchen by Runge and the Grimms, and we have an 
illustration of the eloquent Romantic theorem of Friedrich Schlegel 
that the harmony of art poetry and folk-poetry is the goal of all 
poetic development. 

Robert Herndon Fife, Jr. 
Wbsletan University 

1 Schriften, III, 5. 
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